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The first year evaluation of "Sesame Street" reported 
thgit\*children learned more of what "the program taught if they watched 
more frequently (see ED 047 823). This follow-up study in the second 
year of the program concentrated on disadvantaged children. It showed 
that children who viewed the program most frequently were younger and 
more .able than children ;who viewed the ptogram very little, and 
children who viewed .very little came from lower socioeconromic groups. 
When they entered school, children studied in the ."Sesame Street" 
evaluation were assessed by their first grade teachers and ranked 
according to general readiness for school, verbal ability, 
intelligence, coordination, attitude toward school, and relations 
with peers. In .all cases, the children* who viewed "Sesame Street" 
most , frequently were ranked higher than average by their teachers. 
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Preface ' , 

PollQwing the initial and instantaneous success of Sesame 
S treet in its first year of telecast / parents and educators began 
"to ponder the question of the long-term effects on tegular viewers • 
In the short run, both subjective anecdote and ca:(^^lly documented 
objective report attested to the value of the showV But even among 
those ^<^id ,V7ere the keenest adrairers of Sesame Street a questior* . 
bothered them. Specifically/ the question wafs asked, "What will" 
becJome of the fi-3:st generation of Sesame Street watchers when they 
enter school?" Would children' who had been regular viewers be 
turned off by the classiroom which/ in general, would hardly be 
expected to • compete with Sesame Street in its attention-getting de- 
vice . ' \^ 

The evalua tors too, wondered would the gains observed among 
regular viewers of the show give them ah advantage over their non- 
viewing peers with respect to readiness for school? Or would they 
be quickly bored by early classroom experiences geared to. their less 
•knowledgeable peers/ Would the gains . obtained during the first • 
season of Sesame Street persist through. the suirimer into the 
school year? And would preschoolers , ^,whose appetites for cognitive 
challenge had been whetted by Sesame Street, find kindergarten a 
distinct let--down? ' ^ 

What follov;s is an interim report on selected members of the 
first-year Sesame Street sample — those who were at-rhome chil4ren 
from disadvantaged neighborhoods and who^went on to school in 
September 1S70. Some background from the first year is given in 
order to set the stage, of this interim report. For full details. 



the reader is referred to the first year report.* 




* Ball, s. and Bogatz, G. ,, The First Year of Sesame Street 



An 



Evaluation , Educational Testing Service, October, 1970. 
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Introduction; The First Year. Evaluation 

^ In 1968, when Children's Television V7orkshop began^ to^^develop 

Sesame Street ^ ETS V7as given the assignment of assessing, and evalu- 
. ating the impact of the show on its intended audience, 3- through 
5-year old children. The evaluation conducted by ETS during the 

. " first year that the show was telecast (1969-70) attempt-ed to 

answer several broad questions: -Fir^t; did preschool viewers of 
• the shov; l^rn more of the things Sesame Street was, trying to teach 

] than comparable children who did not watch' the show? Second, what 
characteristics differentiated the viewers who learned most ' ftbm 
the show from the viewers who learned least and, as a corollary to 
that, what learning effects could be observed among various sub- 
categories of children who watched the show? E'inally, what elements 
of the TV program vzere most effective in terms of learning? 

^ All :of the questicDfis related to learning X'^ere formulated in 

terms of the goals articulated by Children ' s Television Workshop. 
Specific measures were developed by ETS to assess progress in the 

goal areas Instruments were developed as ., well to measure the 

. ■ - ■ . ■ ■ ■ , • '/ 

* viewing. behavior of the children who watched the show, to describe 

. o 

' the hbme background of the subjects , to monitor the daily^ coverage 
of the goal areas dn actual broadcasts, and to elicit the opinions and 
attitudes of. parents and teachers whose children took part in the. 
evaluation/ The Sesame Street test battery was administered to all 
,v subjects before the start of the viewing season in the Pall of '1969* ' 
At the same time, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test was adminis- 
tered in order to assess the level of vocabulary of i«he subjects and 
to provide sOme meelns by which to compare them to a national sample • 
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The Sesame Street battery (this time without the PPVT.) was. adminis- 
tered again at the end of the viewing season (in late Spring 1970).. 

Parent questionnaires were administered pre-- and post-^viewing season 

fj. ■ . • ' ' . ' ' ■ . . " . 

as well. In the interim, viewing records were kept,' children were 
^ ^' - ' ■■ ' . ■. , ' . • 

' observed on a scheduled basis v;atching the shov;, and ETS staff 

monitored the daily broadcasts in order to perform* a content ana- 
lysis of the educational and entertainment »componeiits of Sesame 
Street . Teachers were also given the opportunity to contribute their 
reactions to the shov; itself and to the.ir children's responses to it. 

Children were studied in one of two settings - in their homes 
or in preschool classrooms' .and over five geographical a.reas: ' 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Durham, North Carolina; Phoenix, Arizona; 
Boston, Massachusetts; and a rural region of California. Some 
children were encouraged to watch the show; others were not. The 
study included groups of S-year-plr's , 4;::^ar-olds , and 5-year-olds, 
of middle and low socio-economic stafrus . Finally, a^ group .of 
Spanish-speaking children (all 4-yelLi-olds) . was included. Origin- 
ally, a sample of 1200 children v;as selected. In all, a total'of 
943 dhildren for whom pretest and posttest data v;ere available v/as. 
included in the final analysis, after attrition, and i:he rejection 
of records for unreliability.. The sampling procedures and* other 
subcategories of subjects included in the* Study are described in 
detail in the first years 's report (Ball and Bogatz, 1970) , and 
will not be included here,. . " ' 



Sesame Street proVed such an instantaneous succfess'- that few 
children ..in the sample were^ truly j>en-viewers . In the 'absence of a 
control group in the .strict sense, the 913 subjects were *^ivided into^ . 
■quartilos according to how much they had watched Sesame ^ Street during 
that first broadcast year.* Assignment to one or another of the 
viewing quartiles ^was^based on a composite viewing score'. Ql children 
watched the show rarely or never, Q2 children watched a^^out 2 or 3 
times a week, Q3 children about 4 or 5 tiimes a week, ' and Q4 children 
-watched an average of. more than 5. times a week. All subsequent 
analyses were based on viewing quartiles. 

The one major finding that cut^ across all subcategories of 
children included in the first year's evaluai;ion was that learning 
was directly and positively related to amount of viewing. Stated 
simply, the more children watched, the Aore they learned of what the 
show was teaching. Once again, the reader is referred to the first 
year evaluation report for mor^ detailed consideration of this major 
finding. Suffice it to say here that the greatest gains from pre- 
test to posttest were made by children in Q4 . 

. There were 731 children who were, considered "disadvantaged" 
among the first year sample. These children were scattered across 
the four viewing auartiles . and, for them as v;ell as for the total ; 
sample, learning was related to viewing.. Of the 731 .disadvantaged, 
389 were . "at-home" ; that is, they v?dre not attending Head Start or 
any other regular -preschool program during the year of €he study— 
They were observed as they watched Sesame Street and tested ino their 
homes, in c^^rast to the "at school" group, who were , observed 
watching Sesame Street .and tested in classrooms. / 



Since disadvantaged children, and particularly disadvantaged; 
Children who have not had the opportunity to take pairt in preschool 
programs, have always been of most interest to CTW, it was decided 
, to isolate -the first year's at-home disadvantaged group for follow- 
Up into a second year. 

"^On the whole, the at--home disadvantaged groUp watched the . 
shov; less than did the total sample (212 children were in Q's 1 and 
2 compared with 177 in Q's 3 and 4); still., ^t he heaviest viewers 
gained the most. At the start of the first year (at the time of 
pretest), the children in Q's 2 , 3^, and 4 are similar in terms of 
• test, scor'es. By the e^' of the first viewing year, substantial 
differences exist among the groups.. In' t^e tesv.s that were most 
specific to the goals of the show, (letters, numbers , forms , etc.), 
Q.4 children gained the most. For more detailed' graphlrt and des- 
criptive material concerning the at-home disadvantaged populatior,' 
the reader is once again referred to the first-year evaluation report 
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• . Follov7-up; Second Year Subjects ^ Sites, and Measures . * 
. ■ \ ■ ' ' . • ■ • .• 

As indicated previously, it was decided to concentrate follow- 

up investigations on the children who- were th^ at-^home disadvantaged 

, group of the* first year^ evaluation. The first year's 'disadvantaged 

children came froxa three sites : Boston/ Durham', and Phoenix. . Local 

coordinators, had established workable data-gathering operations in 

all three sites; and the procedures "^br- recruiting and training 
testers, distributing and collecting test materials, and maintain- 

inv^ subject cooperation were firmly entrenched. ^ Data collection 

v;ould take much the same form: j^retesting before the- start of the 

viewing season, posttesting at the end, pre- and pt)st~test parent 

questionnaires, viewing records, and finally, to serve a major 

follow-up interest in school behavior of the first-year children, 

^ a rating of these children to be performed by their- teachers. 

Of the 389- at-home disadvantaged children, 302 were pretested 
at the start .of the second y^ar of Sesame Street (Fall, 1970) . Of 
. these, about 160 v;ent on to- school. Finally, of those who went on, 
to school , there were *112 for whom teacher ratings were obtainecf. 
, " It is on this group of 112 that the remainder of this report is 
focussed. . , 

For the follovz-^p children as for the original sample , analyses 
of data are based upon the division of the 'total group into viewing 
quartiles. In the second year, viewing scores were* a composite 
arrived at by means of responses to questions on the parent ques- , 
tionnaire and viewing records. .Both the Year I pbsttest parent 



questionnaires and the Year II pretest parent questionnaires were 
used, BO th^i^e ISaSomQ recognition given the degree, to ^which the 



children continued- to view Sesame .s€reet durj^ng'^ the summe^^-^^betWe^h 
'■* ■ ■■.^,^^., . 1 — —..1.1—, * ^ 

Year I and Year II. Between-.Year I and Year II, th^ Sesame - Street 
test battery was 3fe vised to correspond to new goals that had- been 
developed for th^ "second year o£ .Sesame Street. As a ""results test 
stores reported here reflect only those items that are* common to * 
the Year I :^nd Year II batteries'. Once again, -the tests are described 
fully in the first* year report and will not be gone into again here^ 
Test results for alllL of the sebond-year children are presented in 
Table. 1. The results represent ohly the items that . were common to 
the Year I pre- and posttests and the "Year II pretest .cirid are pre- 
sente'd according 'to viev/ing ^uaftiles. Table 2 presents the pretest 
means and gains on selected ^subtests from the Year II battery. 
Table 3 gives scores for selected items from the parent question- 
naires of follow-- through subjects. Included are those items v;hich, 
in. the first year study, showed some degree of difference according 
to the' viewing behavior of the children. 

. It can be seen from the' assorted scores that the Q4 (higji- 
viewing) children^are a younger r abler group than the -total, and ... 
that the Ql children (those who viewed very little, if at all)- are 
by all standards a more disadvantaged group than the rest. The t 
socioecomonic "Status Qf the loweat-vievoNing- group is by far the 
lowest of the four quartiles, and the parent and child affluence 
and educational uses scores are similarly depressed (see the ^irst 
year summary report for explanations of these scores). The Ql / 
Q2 children are also lower in mental age as measured by 
the PPVT and by the time of the posttest, Year I, children in all 
viewing quartiles show gains over the majority of the tests.- More- 



. TABLE, I 
'follow-through subjects :' 
COMMON ITEM SUBSCORES 



i 



N's 



01 =30 Q3 = 24 

^ Q2 =- 28 Q4 = 30 

■ Total 112 • • 







♦YEAR I 


PRETPST 


YEAR I POSTTEST ' 


,/ YEAR ir PRETEST 






Mean. 


S.D. 


Mean 


' S.D. 


M^n - 








10.7 


.4.5,' 


' 15.1 • 


2. '8 


' „ 15V5 ^ " 


2.3 . 


' Body 
Parts 


0 2 
Q 3 


11 6 ' 
12.3 


4.4 
•4.3 


° 1419 ' 
14.4' . 


3.1 
• 4'.'3. 


15.4 
16.0 


2.5 

■ 2.4 


(18 itemd) 


• . Q -4" 


13.4 


" 3.5'' 


^"^ > "17.0 


- 1.4 


16.4 


'1.4 


* ■ "^^^ ' 


total 


• 12.0 


4,3 - 


"15.4 ■ 


., ' 3.2 


15.8 • 


2.2: . . 




Q 1 


2.5 


■■ 1.5 


. 4.1' 


2.3 


■ - 5.7' . 


1.7. 


d rms 


n 9 






4.7 


'. 1.9 


. 5.4 . * ; 


1.9 


(6*^ terns)' 


Q 3 


3.3 


1.9 


. 4.9 ■ 


2.2 


; • : e.i- 






. . . ' Q 


3.5. 


2.2 


-6.6 


1.8 


6. 9* 


1.8 




Total 


3.1 


1.9 




■ • , 2.3 


■ . 6.1 ■ ' 


1.9 


s 


Q 1 


3.7 


1.2 


•4.1 • 


1 . 2 


•■' • ' 4;4 , 


0.8 _ 


Matching 
Letters ' , 


Q. 2 
■ Q 3 


3.6 

3.9 


1.0 
1.0 


4.2 ' 
4.5' . 


0,7. 

"0.8 ' 


4:2 - , 
4.5 . ' 


• 0.6 . . . 


(5 items) ' 

V 


Q 4 


4.1 . 


' 1;1 


:. 4.7 


0.5 ' 


4.6 


0.5 




• - Total 


3.8 


■ 1.1 

.. f 


■ 4.4 ' 


0.9 

1 


. 4.4 / 


0.7 




• Q 1 


1.1 


0-7 


. 1.-9 


2:0 


3.7 . 


3.1: 


Naming 
Letters 


Q 2 


1.1 ' 


■ 1.4 


, 2.2 


2.4 • 


3.3 


2.8 , • 


, Q 3 / 


0.9 


1.1 


• 4.5 . 


3.4 


5"T4t- 


3.4 


(9 ieems) 




1.9 


■ 2.3 


6.2 


, 3.6 . 




.3.8 




Totai ! 


1-3^ 


1.6 


3.'7 


3.4- 


4.7 


, 3.5 • 



J 



11 



or- 



YEAR I PRETEST 



YEAR I POSTTEST 



YEAR It PRjSTEST 



Reciting 
Alphabet 



Naming 
Numbers' 
(3 items.) 



; _Q 1 

' Q -2- 

Q 3 
Q 4 
Total 

Vq 1 

■ ■ Q 2. 

- Q 3 

o 

Q- 4 
* Tot;;il 



Mean 


S\D. 


- , ' Me^n 


S.Di . ■ 


Mean 


. S.D. 


3". 3 


4.0 . 


6. .9 "' 


•* 

7.1 


'9.2 


7.8 


A.l. 


'5,0 

a' 


7.3 - 


8.5 . 


9 .9 . 


• 9.3 


4.6 . 




• 11.9 ' 


9,9, 


15.0 


9.3 


7.8^ .: 


8.9 ' 


' 15,4 : 


10.3 


15.5^ ■ 


10,3 


5.0 * 


• _ 6.7 , 


; 10; 4 


■■9.7 


12.3 


9i'6 




* 










0.1 


■ "'.0.4 ' 


0-^3 • ' . 


0.6 


1.0 ' • 


.1.0 


0.0 


■ . 


• '.0,3 " 


0.7." 


-0.7^ ^ 


1.0 


0:2 


■ ' 9\ 


- 0.7 


' 1-0 ^ 


■ 1.0 


1.0 


0.4"^ • 


.."a.7^^^. 


. 1.2 , 


1.'2 

♦ 


1,7 


X.A 


0.2 


' 0.5 ' 


' 0.6^ 


1.0 - 


1.1 


1,2^ 





Q 1 : 


2.4 


•1-2. .• 


3.2 : 


. 1.0 V " . 


. 3.8 






2.0' • 




' ' ■ ■'3.1'^'. ' 




■3.5 


'^.numeratd.on 
",(4 iteina) 


.Q 3 ; 

Q.4 


2.. 8 


-.. .1.0' . 
1.1 


• y-.4 

3.v :,. 


y 1.0 • 

■ f0..6~ 


3.8 
4.0 




Total' 


2.6 


• '^1.2 


^ 3.4 . - 


.... .1.0 


"3.8 



Addition & 
Subtraction" 
. (4' items) 



Q i 

a 2 

^'*.Q 3 
Q 4 
Total 



^ 0.9 

,:'&.6: 

.1-3 

l.Q. 

0.9 



Counting 



•Xwelational 
. terms • 
■ (10 items) 



• Q 1 

Q 2 

• 0 3 

Q \ 
Total" 



6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.6 
6.5 



i.o;. 

r t 

0.9 . 
•D.9 
1.0 • 
1.0' 



Q 1' 


7.2 


5.7 


2 


'6.5 




- Q 3. 


;io.-6 


:/ 6.1 


Q 4 


• 8; 6 


5.2 


Total 


. 8.1 


•5.9, 




"Lit'- 

;;2" . 
iV^ 

1.5 • 

« • 

iiv2r 

'9'.8> 

1-3 Is 
14.0 

,'12. r 

i.X 

.8.,0' 
7.5 
8.4 
.7.9 



■ 1.0 

• i.'i 

ii.l 
0.9 

^l."l'' 

..6.6 
5.9 

\ 4.9 
5.9„ 



1.6 

. 1.3 
1.7 
2.0 
1.6 

16".'6^ 

i4,8* 

17.8 

20.7 

17.5 



Oi.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.2_ 

0.6 

o.a 
1.1 . 

-0.8 

■oX 

0%9 

9.4 
9.6 
lt).i 
9>.l 
9.8. 



2.3- 


■ .8:4 /. 


1.-4 


.1.9" 


• ' .8.6 


•1.5 


1-.6; ■ 


8.9 


1-1 


1*,6'. 




1.0 


1.9 - 


; ' 8.8 :. 


. •1.3 







YEAR 
Mear 


1 PRETEST 
S.D. 


YEAR 
Mean 


I POSTTEST 
S.D. 


. YEAR II 
Mean . , 


PRETEST 
S.D. 




Q 1 


4.2 


2.0 


.5.4 


2.3 


7.2 


2.3 


Cliissification 
(10 items) 


Q 2 
Q 3 
' Q 4 


4*0 
4.9 , 
5.2 


2.4 

^ 2V3 

^.""""r2.i ■ 


5.4 

.6.1,. 

8.0 


2.4 
• 2.5 

' 1.5; . 


7.1 

• 7.6 ■ 
8.3' 


. 2.2 
. 2.2 
■ 1.7. 




Total 




2.2 • 


6.2 


2,4 


• 7.5 


2.2 


\ ' ■ 1 


Ql 


1.5 


I.O •' 


1.9 

> 


\ . 
\ 


1.7 


0.8 


■ \-, ■ 

SoVting 
(3 items) 


0 2- 
Q 3 
• Q 4 


1.4 
1.7 
1.5 


• 0,9 

l.q 

0.9\ 


1.8 
1.9. 
2.3 


' \ 0.9 
\.9 
0.8 , 


1.9 

2.2- 
2.2 


0.6 
0.8 
0.7 




*Total 


.1.5 


- 1.0 A 


2.0 


0.9 • 


. 2.0 


0.8 




QJ 


.34.3 


* ' 

• .9.16. A 










Peabody 

. : Raw . ' * 


■ Q 3 

.. Q 4 


• 34 0 
- 37.9 
37.0 


10 1 
' 12,2. 
11/4 












Total 


35,7 


- ll.i' 


\ \. 










Q 1 


42.3 


; • 10.8 




\ ■ - • " 






/ ^ . "Peabody 
Mental 
Age . 


■pi 
Q 3' 
Q 4 


42.3 . 
47.2 ' 
46.0 _ 


12.3 > 
13.9' 
13.7 .- 




■ ' ■/ ■ 






> 


Total 


^4.3 •■ 


'\ 12.9 a 


\ 











Q 1 


57.6 


7.3 


Chronological 


Q 2 


53.5 


6.6 


' ' Age 


X} 3 


54-.4 


- 6.2 


-■ ^ ^ - • ' • . 


Q 4 


52.4 ■ 


6.1 


■> ' ' ' ^ 


Total 


54.5 


■ ..6.9 
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Table 3 

F0II0W7 Through Subjects: Selected Parent Questionnaire Scale Scores 

Pretest and Post test, Year I 



Socioeconomic Status: Years of 
School Completed (Pretes't Only) 



Parent Affluence 
(Pretest Only) ' 





• N 


Mean 


Ql 


.24 


8.6 


Q2 . 


• 25 


10.4; 


Q3. 


24 


10.1 


Q4 


27 


10. 0 


Total ' 


100 


■ 9.8 






: Pretest- 






Mean 




24 _ 


32.2 


,Q2 


25 ' 


35.9 




24' ' 


36.0 


Q4 ■ 


27 


38.4 


Total 


100 


35.7 






Pretest 




- N 


Mean 


Ql 


24 


8.9 


Q2 


'■ 25 


8.4 


Q3 


24 


9.5 . 


Q4 ■ 


27; 


10.0 


• Total 


100 


9.2 



3.5 

) 1.2 
3.8 

3.0 

Parent Expectations 
S.D. 



8.8 

8.-2 ' 
5.8 . 
5.3 



7.5 

Educational Uses 

, S.D. 
3.0 

3.8 . 

2.7 

3.0 

3.2 



Hean 

6.8 

"8.47 
• 8.1 

: 8l4 

8.0 



S.TI. 

3.1 
1.6 
1.4 
3.4 

2.i 



Posttest 



Mean 

32 . 8 
36.4 
35.5 
•38.6 

35.9 



S.D. 

4\7 
6.2 
4.2 
5.0 

5.5 



Posttest 



Mean 

-.9.3 
10*3 

9.7 
10.1 

9.9 



S.D. 

2.0 
1.6 
'2.8 
2.4 

2.3 



ERIC 
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Table -3 (continued) 



Child Affluence 



Ql 
QT 
Q3. 
QA 



N 

2A 

25 
2A 
27 



Pretest 

Mean 

2.6 . ■ 
-.3.1- 
2.8 
A.O 



Posttest 



■ S.D. 

1.5 
1.9 
1.5 
1.2 



Mean 

2.7 
3.6 

• .3.2 
3.9 



S,D. 

1.5 
1.5- 
1.1 
l.A 



Total mo 



3.2 



1.6 



3. A 



-1.5 



ERIC 
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over, there are now sizeable differences among children in Q's 2, 
3 and 4. Those who viewed most clearly gained most, but all gained 
some* Differences in gain exist among th& various subscores and 
among the viewing quartiles. By the time of the pretest, Year II, 
many of the children particularly those in Q4, had attained the 
ceilings for some of the tests. It is left to the reader^ to peruse; 
"the table's Tor a ^^^m^^ oT the question of 

who learned what. We turn, instead, to the question of what hap-, 
pened to the 112 children when they entered school . 

The teacher ratings w^re administered specifically for pur- 
poses of the f ollow-throuijh of at--home children in last year's 
study' who went on to school in 1970-71. In each of the sites, at- 
home' study children were scattered" among a large number of headstart 
kindergarten., and 'first grade classes. A follow-up technique v;as 
needed that would obtain teachWs *. ratings of the study\.qhildren • 
without singling thes^ children ^out from their peers' for special 
attention. With this in mind,''and the knowledge that teachers -could 
hot be disked to assess ce.?:tain children and not Others without' ♦ - 
somehow altering their subsequent treatment of both |^feoups , a s^impie 
expedient was devised. Teachers oi class.es in w^ich any of" the : " 
Sesame Street f ollov;-thfough {Year I at*-hoxne/disadvant^aged) subjects^ 
wefe enrolled w^re asked to rank all , of the ,,ch±ldreh in their class. 
The 'task involved their rank-bordering all of their students according 
to each", pl. the fo;Llowing dimensions: general' readiness for, school, 
verbal readiness ^' quantitative readiness , general intelligence , 
attitude toward school, relat:ionship§-- with peers ; and physical motor . 
;coordinati6n. The .actual sc'ales along v;ith the instructions supplied 
the-^teachers appear in the Appendix. , 



The choice of the particular variables was made both on the 
Vw 'basis of results of a content analysis of teacher ratings of 

early school readiness • and • on the need to assess the students in 
terms of .some of the goals of Sesame Street , ' The survey, conducted 
by an ETS staff member* for another purpose entirely , involved a 
national sample of about 250 first grade teachers. The teachers 

of their 7000 students was "ready" for school , . and then \ ^ 
to substantiate the judgments with behavior descriptions, ^ 
The 7000 descriptions ^were then classified by ^ndependent raters 
yith a good. degree of inter judgmental reliability into ten cate- 
gorieLi, The ten categoriesvincluded t^e following verbal skills . 
and understandings, quantitative . skills and understandings , graphic - 
.skills/ performing .a'rts skill,' -general intellectua^ functioning, 
attitudes toward school and school, work, conformity to classroom 
procedures , personal emotioT^al development , peer relationships, ' and 
motor coordination-, and physical condition. The categories were ^ 
then re-examined with an eye to the Sesame Street objectives • Graphic 
skills, performing^ arts skills, conformity to classroom* procedures^,; 
and personal emotional development were /Eliminated' entiyrely. . Vex-^bal* 
and quantitative readiness , ^ it was reasoned, should- definitely have 
been enhanced by the learnings fostered by Sesame Street ,' if th^ 
show were to have considered its,^lf successful. Motor coordination, 
of course, should not. General intelligence and attitude toward 
school (or at least teachers ' [perceptions of . these) are ^gray areas 

- • . . ■ ■■ " \ ' : ',/■ • ^ • •■ . • 

and, as such, are of donsiderjable interest to the eyaluators. No 



direct attempts were made on 



Sesame 'Street to improve children ,".3 



*Scarvia J3 . Anderson , The Kaking -Qf a -Pupil : Changing Children into 
^^hopl . Children, ' Susan Qolvfer Rosenberg Lecture, Uni^'ersity of 

' 18 • • .■■ 



•Chicago^ July ;17, 1968. ' 



attitudes toward school; on the other. hand^ one of the show's 
major general concerns was to engender interest in and regarcl .for 
. learning.. Besides, it was argued that if a chilci comes to school, 
with knowledge, of letters and numbers and with an ability- to use 
relational terms and to classify and sort pictures -he might be 
more likely to regard his s.chool experience positively. They woiiid^ 
make sense to him, being re.latable to past experience • The decision 
to have teachers rank-order the children- rather than ixse some sort 
of absolute rating scale ^was a methodological one. It was felt 
^' -that , the rank-ordering procedure would avoid tie scores and. would 
therefore provide more variance among the ^resulting scores./ In 
all, the teachers were quite cooperative. once general permission* 
had .beeri obtained from the Schbol systems involv'ed to, proceed > 
with the research. The rankings pf the subject children were ' 
converted into c^ntiles . * • _ * . . 

Results of the teacher rankings are pre.sented. in Tab.T,^ 4. 
The rankings are presented by Viewing quartiles (the quartiles 
having he^n derived by the method described- above) and ^represent 
average centile ^ranks for follow- through .subjects. only, hot their 
classmates. That is, the four^ scores given in the column labeled 
"General Readiness" represent the averages of the-i^anks given by 
their respective .teacher^ to ali: follow-through subjects currently 



:*The centile rank a test score indicates what percent of the ; 
'scores , in a particular set of .scores^ falls below 'the midpoint of ^ : 
that score. interval. . A centile rank is determined solely, by the' 
relation between .a -particular individual's score and thei scores of 
. the other individuals' in the group being tested. (Or, in this case^ 
rated)". Cen\ile ranks, therefore, range from near 0 to near 100 
regardless of whether the group- as a whole does *'well" or "poorly". 
^ In this way, the rankings of children .by different teachers are 

rendered compaa;able with one another, despit(5 variations • ii7 schools 
and^'-classrooms, and in the range bf abilities represented by .the 
students themselves. Qentile -ranks can be averagfed, just as^any 
• other s'et of ranks can. The resulting average is a kind of com- 
O . posite score. See Ebel, Robert L. Measuring EducationaX Achievement 
ERJC Prentice- Hall/' Inc. ISnglewood Clif£s, New Jersey, 1955 Pp. 251-259./ 
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■at'tending 'school . Thus, had nothing else been Known about the ^ 

follov/- through children, their expected average ranks should have 

been 50. The resulting "ranks were then subjected to the Kruskal- . 

Wallis one-way analysis 6£ variance which f in turn, produced the 

significance" levels presented for each scale;** 

It can be seen from Table'' 4 that "In all'casesV the Q4- (high- 

viewing) ■ children were ranked higher than average by their teachers. 
-The -*^artking« for- grener^al- -rea^^^ 

approach statistical significance, and indicate^clearly that the . 
children whoXwere the most frequent viewers of : Sesame Street v/ere 
deemed highly -qualified by their teachers in both of these areas. . 
The producers of Sesame Street would probably have hoped-for and • ' 
expected such findings. TJie most- interesting result ,.,i|owever, is 
reflected' in the teacher rankings of "th^e childrens ' att'i^tude ' • 
toward school . , ' In- this ' case, the differences -are statistically 
significant 4^ the 99. percent level, and indicate that -»the .Q4 . ■ 

-Children (and to ' a lesser extent .the Q3 children) .are' considered 
b/ th.eir teachers to rhave.better-than-aVerage attititdes toward 

'school. Cpntra'ry tp tho dire' predictions of boredom, and "restlessness 
in"sch6ol for the .sophisticated veterans of Sesame Street teachings, 
the heaviest v^iewers are judged td be. among the better prepared- 
students with respect to* attitudes for school,; These same children^ 

,are ranked- higher with respect to peer relations than are the less 
frequent viewers of the show , -another indication of the degree to 

.... ^\ ■■ ' . /. '■ ■ : ■ ■ ■ 

whd-ch sesame Street -veterans are making at least adequate adjustments 



to school rife.- - - ^. - ■". 

**rhe KruskH-Waliis one-way analysis of " variance is a non- 
parametric test>or deciding whether independent samp-les are from 
different populations.- It is particularly applicable to ^he data 
'•of this study becaus^it requires that scores, be converted into 
ranks', jn this study, t^ie scores are already in the form of ranks. - 
•The Kruskal-Wallis techniWe, in |kis caseV 'tests the null h^po 
thesis th^t there are no di^erenc^j|among.- the ratings by teachers 
of follow-up children in the four vltewing quart>iles. Compared wi.th 
the F .€est, the most powerful p^ame^ti?^^ Kruskal-VJallis 
test has .asymptotic efficiency of\55.^ perce'nt. See Siegel, Sidney,. 
Nohparainetrip Statistics. . McGraw-m^l . 1956. Pp. 184-193; • 



" ■ jrEACHER — ' - 

.......... I . , . . . .. . .... 

'As a fpllow-up to a ^tudy.of children's television viewing 
behavior, we are .asking a i^elected group of kindergarten teachers 
to make judgments concernilng the status of' their students with 
respect to readiness for school* -Gn the pages that follow, ybu 
will be asked, to rank order all of the students in your class 
according to certain characteristics. We are interested in your. 

candid judgi^^^^^^ become part of the 

students' records, nor will they be used for purpos''es other than 

those of the present, research, . , ' - , 

■ . ■ • ■ • . • • ■ ■ 

First., please complete items 1 through -6 below.. The information 
you provide here is necessary to us "for identification purposes. 

■ I.i Yp.nr full name 



first . * . . . . . middle- last 



^ ^pchool . ' • • . - ' • . 3.- Class' 



4. Years ' ' Teaching Experience .Prior to this Year - 

. 5.. Number of children in ^class. • ■ . ' . • \ 

6; Would you consider the students . in this class to be more or 

less ready for school than i^tudents you haye taught in the 
^ ' past, or about" the same?* (Circle one number for your answer 

*: . " More r eady . . . .. 1. 

: ^ ' • . ' "Abouit the ^'am^ * 

" - ' " . Less ready. . i .. 3 

. ■ ■- ' - . 'r.-^J-^ '^'^ '■ ■ ' ' ' ■ <■ ' -'r ■ ■ •• ■ 

. Next, you will need a complete list of tKe ^children' in your 
cMss. We v/ou'ld likd you to assign a number to "each, child, ^ 
'Starting with. "1" and ending with -the number of children in your ■ 
clasg. Please attach the list- to this questionnaire when you have/, 
finished witlj it.. , . "\ 

On page 2. of the questionnaire^ -we would..^ like you to rank order 
the students in your class according to the degree to which you feel 
they, are generally ready for sc|;iool. First, decide which' student - . 
you consider €0' be the most ;ready >:^n genera,! terms. Write his* 
number in the box 'marked 1 . Next , choose * the student who is second 
in your judg:Raent in terms of general readiness for school 1 Entgr 
his number in bo^t 2. Next ,. choose, the, third most ready student. and 
write his number in ' box' 3 -. Continue in this manner^ until all of tha 
students have been listed by number ending vi-th the one you feel is 
generally leaSt ready for school.. 
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14 General Readiness 



Most readv 




1.' 




2. 




: 3. 




.-.4. / 




, 5. 




* .6 .. . 




.. . -.v.,., 




... 8. . 




. .9 v . 




10. 




11.' 




. 12».. 




. 13... 




14.. . 


V 


^. .15... . 


. *t . » . . 



'16, 




1 / . 




.18. 




19. 




. ,20 .. 




•. 21.. 




22.. 




. .23... 






• \ ^ . 

i " . • 






.1.25..! 




. 26. 


■? . 


.21... 




. 28... 




. '2.9.'.. 




. .3.0... 





• I^east ready 
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In th^^ y.ou_will find six more phrases, each 

of .iwhich "i^epresents some, compon-ent of school -readiness .^^^ would 
like you to rank order the children in your class according- to -— . ^.^^ 
each of the- dimensions named. The procedure to be followed is the ^ 
same" a^. the one you' followed in rank ordering for general readiness 
All of the children in the (Ma^^^ should be listed by the nuxabers 
that you. assigned. Please try tc^ rank the children on e^ch 
component independently of - how you rank them on every other- . •* " 
component. That is, for each component, ask yourself a series of 
questions: ^'Which child in my class is most ready' for first grade 
in terms of verbal -skills'' and understandings? " '.'Which child' in my 
class is most ready for first, grade in terms of quai^titative skills 
and understandings?" 'And so^on. In order to aid you in defining 
the dimensions, some ' examples- of each aire given. 



2. Verbal Skills. and Understandings 



(abii'ity to raatchr, recognize and label letters, produce letter. .' 
sounds, recite the .alphabet; ability- to itiatch and recJdgniz.e vords) ' 



Most ready . 



1. 




' ' J2. • 




:^3 v . 




• 4. 




. . ■> .. ■ 




■ : .6 -.; . 




. • .7 . . 


c 


• .• 8,. . 




; • .9 v . 








. :.ii.... 




.il2.. 








.. 1.3.;. . 




. 14. 








; .15 





1^. 



-.16. 




17. 




. 18,. 




19. 


•■ , • = 






.21. 




. 22.: 




. .23... 




. ,24... 




. .25... 




. .-26... • 




.■ 27.. 






. 28... 




. 2.9.. 








30. 




• ._f. — — ^_ 



Least ready 



25 



-ERIC 



■ 3. Qu4ntitativ^ Skill's- an,cr Understandings' ^ 

^^ (ability to match V recoqnj.ze and -label hurnberl^ r .recite num|/ers from 
. 1 to 20l ability to perform sowe' number operations such a^addrtion 
and subtraction; ability, to recognize dAd labet;.geomQtric p 



Most -ready 



1. 






• s. • 


^ 3.- 


; ■ 


4:.,. . 




5...- 




■. .6..:. 




.... 7!. 




,,. 8...- 




.9 ,. . 








• MO.. . 




.11.. . 




.12.. 




.•.1.3'...-. 


> 

. t ' • ' • * 


■■^^<^ 




.'.15i. . 





. 16j 




.'17. 


• 


.18, 




19 i.: 




:-,2.0.,. 




. 21,.. 


:• . i * 


.22... 




, .23... 








:'2.A..: 




.'25... 




... ' 56 




. '.2 7.:. . 




. 28.. 




. 2.9... 




. .3.0... 





Least ready 



X. 



X 



26 



if 



■0' 



ERIC 



4*- General Intelleotual Functioning 



(auality of visual and auditory ^disWimnation; ability to match 
objects' on the. basis . of .form, si2e or position? understands part/whol 
relationships; understanding of relational concepts such as- same/ 
different; 'none/some/all f a.Mlity to sort and classify on^the basis 
of sisfe^/fprm, functionv, -class, quantity; ability to Reason and solve 
problem^)' "7 v • * * * 



Most ready ' 



M 

1. . 












' 4,' 




.5". 




'6. 








,8. 




9 • 




•10. '• 




." , ,ll-.• 


V 


' 12.:' 




.. 13.*,', 




14. . 




. IS. : 





' 16.; 




1.7. 




'•18. 




' 19. 




.20;. 




. 21. . 




22. 




23.. 




.■24..- 




.'25.V 


^ — ■ ■ ■ t 


26. 




"27.. 




. '28 .. 




2.9.. 




. .3.0^.. 





Least r^ady 



7 



^ S.! Attitudes Toward Schdbl an.^Rchopl ijork 



V 

Most •^r'^adyi 







2. 




3. 




■ -4. 




5 . , 




° 6.. 




'7. . 


■ , ■ 


■,.8;. 




. . . 9... . 




. .10 .. . 








.■,12. . 




.13... . 




. 14. .. 




.15..-. 





16. 




17. 




18. 




19. 


'. • i 


. 20 . '. - 


I' 


.21.. 




22 .. 




. 23... 


„. - ' 


. .2.4-... 




.25... 




.26... 








. 27... 


■ - X' 


. 28 .. 




. 2.9..* 




. .3.0... 









Least- ready 



28 
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6. Peer Relationships - . ' • 

- (ability to cooperate and resolve conflicts; ability, to. recognize 

• differing perspeiitives,; degree of awareness of values, feelings, 

preferences, ' md&es of behavior of others) . 



Most readv 



r- 







1. 






Ifi. 


— ■ — 


. 2. 






. 17. ■ 




■ 3,- 




* - 


18. 




4". ^ 






19; 




.5. 






20. 










21. 




7. 






22..^ 




8. 






23... 




, ,9.. 






, 24... 




. 10. 






25. 




Ml., . 






26, 




.12.. 






■' 27 . 




., 13 .. . 






. 28.. 




14. 






. 2.9;. 




. .15..^. 






. .3.0... 













Least. ready 



29 
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l^. -Motor coordination apd Physical Condition 
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